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[onranean.] 
AND I AM THINKING OF THER. 


BY WILLIE WARE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘pRIFrwoop.”? 


"Tis night—all is hushed and still, 

Evening shades have gathered on the hill; 

The day has faded from our view, 

She bathed her red cheeks in the evening dew, 
And I am thinking of thee. 


. The moon shines through the cloudy sheen, 
As bright as in the days gone by, I ween; 
The zephyrs play on the rose’s breast, 

All is wrapt in deathlike rest, 
And I am thinking of thee. 


The star of evening shines amid the blue, 

And glistens brightly in the drops of dew 

That fill the flowers’ fairy incense cup, 

Thin, feeble stalks can scarce hold the burden up, 
And 1 am thinking of thee. 


The birds’ sweet songs are hushed and still, 
The music of the murmuring rill 
Falls softly on my listening ear— 
I¢ is a sound I dearly love to hear, 
While I am thinking of thee. 


Tis sweet to think of thee, my friend, 
When fancy all her charms doth lend ;. 
And I can almost see thy form and face, 
And in the whispering wind can trace 

A voice that speaks to me. 


*Tis thine—it comes at evening's hour 

With strange, mysterious, entrancing power, 

And seems a whispering tone from thee, 

And in the everiig darkness sa38 to me: 
“Think, always think of me!”? 
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TATTLEWOOD SEWING CIRCLE. 


BY MRS. 8. B. DAWES. 


“Come, Jane, do fly round a little faster, here 
it is one o’clock, and the sewing-circle meets here 
at half past two, and it don’t seem to me as 
though I was half ready for ’em. Some how or 
other everything’s gone wrong end foremost 
to-day.” 

‘¢ There, don’t fret, mother. I shall soon have 
things in order. We shall be all prepared for 
the company, I have no doubt, by the time they 
begin to arrive.” 

“Well, I hope so, in all conscience. I would 
not have Betsey Locke git here afore I’d got the 
house to rights and myself slicked up, for no 
money. I wonder what she'll say to these new 
hosshair chairs. I guess she'll open her eyes 
sum, for she felt mighty proud of them cane-seat 
chairs she had last fall, and they wan’t any great 
shakes nother.” 


33 


said Mr. Woodman, entering just then. 


| about them chairs ? 
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“‘ What’s that you say about the chairs, wife ?” 
I 
want to know if that’s all the reason why I had 
to go without a new coat this sumnier, to git 
them chairs, ’cause you wanted to outdo Betsey 
Locke? This everlasting quarrel between you 
two. women will make Locke and I as poor as 
church mice afore long. I don’t see a mite o’ 
sense in it, and I should be glad if I could live 
to see the eend on’t.”” 

‘Perhaps you will, father,” quictly remarked 
Jane, as she went round the room vigorously 
dusting the new chairs. 

“ThopeI shall. But howsumever, this ere 
wont do for me. I’ve got another load 0’ hay 
to git in afore three o’clock.” 

“There, I told ye, Jane, everything went 
wrong to-day. Who'd have thought your father 
would have happened in just as I was talkin’ 
Now I shall never hear the 
last.on’t, I s’pose.”” 

“Well, mother, they say a bad beginning 
makes a good ending, so we will console our- 
selves with that.” . 

“I wish I was as easy about things as you, 
bat I aint, and never was. Now, Jane, I do 
hope you'll put the best foot forward this after- 
noon and evening. I hope I haint sent you two 
quarters to Burrville Seminary for nothin’. You 
know I paid two dollars a quarter more than 
Betsey Locke paid for her Miranda at that high- 
falutin boardin’-school, I forgit the name on’t, 
and I'm sure you ought to have on a leettle more 
polish than she.” 

“‘ Say about four dollars’ worth, mother.” 

“There, Jane, you have such a comical ex- 
pression on once in a while when I’m talkin’, I 
don’t know whether you’re makin’ fun of me or 
not. But there’s one thing I want you to do, 
and that is to treat Lawyer Pynchon a little 
more civilly than you have done. You know 
he’s been buildin’ that ere new house yonder, 
and it aint to be expected he’ll keep his cage 


long without a bird to putin it. I think he’s a — 


notion. arter you. At any rate, if you set your 
cap right for him, there’s no knowin’ what might 
happen.” 

“T’ll try and treat him as ponte this evening 
as you wish, mother.” 

“Do, that’s a good girl. But sakes alive, I 
don’t know but them custards are all burnt up. 
Run, Jane, and take ’em right out the oven this 
minute.” 

As the reader has become aware from the 
above conversation, there was a quarrel of long 
standing between Mrs. Locke and Mrs. Wood- 
man. It began in an idle remark made by the 
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latter, which was carried to the ear of the former. 


by the village gossips, in such a distorted shape, 
that it conveyed an entirely different meaning 
from what was intended. ¥rom that time there 
was a constant rivalry between the two women, 
and the feud grew into such dimensions, that.it 
became apparently the.sole object of their lives 
to rival and outdo each other. Their husbands, 
strange to say, were fast friends, and devoutly 
hoped that something might-happon to reconcile 
their wives. How far their hopes were realized, 
we shall see hereafter. 

“ There, Jane, I b’l’eve I’m ready, and I see 
you've got slicked up too. I’m glad you’ve got 
your hair fixed up so nice. Miranda Locke 
never begun to look so well. Now do put your- 
self out to appear something extra, to-day.” 

“Tam glad, mother, you are suited with my 
looks and appearance so far, and I have not the 
slightest doubt but that I shall make as great a 
sensation among your camber as you could 
possibly wish ”’ 

‘¢ There they come, three or four of ’em, and 
there’s Betsey Locke and Miranda, too; run, 
Jane, and let ’em in, and be sure you take ’em 
into the spare chamber to take their things off. 
I want Betsey Locke to see that new white quilt 
‘on the bed.” 

The large, old-fashioned mace of Mrs. Wood- 
man presented a very social appearance, as about 
twenty ladies of Tattlewood had assembled and 
‘were exchanging greetings. Mrs. Woodman, 
with new cap and smiling face, was bustling about 
among them, trying to make ees comfortable as 
possible. 

~ “Mrs, Ashley will not be able to meet with 
us this afternoon,” remarked Mrs. Deacon Make- 
peace ; ‘‘and as I hold the office of vice presi- 
dent of the circle, I suppose I must take her 
place in distributing the work. It you will step 
up to this table, ladies, you can be furnished with 
such work as you may each prefer. There is 
considerable to be done, before we can fill with 
clothing the box we are. preparing for a mission- 


ary family out West, and it 1s hoped we shall be | 


able to accomplish very much towards it this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, I hope so too,” said Mrs. Smalley, “ for 
I think it would be a burning shame if the Burr- 
ville folks get their box ready before we do. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they did either, for their 
minister’s wife takes right hold and helps them, 
both in the circle and at home, too.” 

‘‘There’s where they have the advantage of 

us,” said Mise Sally Crusty, giving her sewing 
a violent twitch. “ Their minister’s wife has got 
some energy, and can do something. She don’t 
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sit down in the rockin’-chair, and leave all her 
duties for other folks to perform,’ Z . 

“I suppose you mean by that, our minister’s 
wife belongs to the lazy class, don’t you?” 

“I didn’t say so. But it seems you think the 
garment fits pretty well and so have put it on her, 
Miss Carter. Seeing you’ve said so much I 
might as well add, that I think Mrs. Ashley 
might come to meetin’ oftener, and be at her 
post here in the sewing-circle. What’s the good 
of havin’ her for a president if she’s never here ?”’ 

‘“‘T thought the ladies were all aware that Mrs. 
Ashley has a young babe that requires all her 
time at present,” mildly remarked Mre. Make- 
peace. 

“T don’t think that need to keep her in the 
house all the time,” persisted Miss Crusty. 
“There’s Parson Dexter’s wife, she brought up 
ten children, and didn’t keep an Irish girl, either, 
and she found time to tend all the meetin’s, sew- 
ing-circles, and everything. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I s’pose. when folks think an- 
other an angel, it’s no use sayin’ a word agin 
’em.” : 

“By the way, Miss Jackson,” said Mrs. Smal- 
ley, to her right hand neighbor, in a loud voice, 
“have you heard the news from the south 
village ?” 

“No, do tell us,” replied the lady, and a half 
dozen other voices echoed her answer. 

“ Well, Mr. Newton has failed for ten thou- 
sand dollars! I guess. that’ll take the airs out of 
Miss Newton some. They are the proudest set 
Tever did see. Why, I heard that they used 
their silver forks every day, when there wa’n’t 
any company there, and napkins, too.” 

“ You don’t say 80, Mrs. Smalley. I wonder 
if they'll move out of the house?” asked Miss 
Carter. 

“T should think they ought to,” said the wid- 
ow Flint, in a sharp voice. “ What business 
have they livin’ in the house any longer, when 
they are owin’ so much, I should like to know. 
I wouldn’t miss goin’ te meetin’ next Sunday 
for nothin’, just for the sake of seein’ Mies New: 
ton come in. I wonder if she’ll hold her head 
as high as ever ?” 

*‘T always liked the family very much,” said 
Jane Woodman, “and when I was at Burrville 
Seminary, Mary Newton was my most intimate 
friend. I am really sorry if the report is true 
that her father has failed.” 

‘“‘I hope you don’t question its truth,” snap» 
ped Mrs. Smalley, ‘when Miss Goodwin told 
me that she heard her cousin say that John Ches- 
ter’s wife told her he’d failed.” 


“Of course it’s true,” said Miss Crusty. “I 
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knowed he’d fail before any one else suspected 
such a thing. I'll ventur to say there can’t any- 
thing happen in Tattlewood without my know- 
in’ something about it.” 

“ We shall seo,” murmured Jane Woodman, 
with an arch smile, as she stooped to hand Mies 
Crusty’s ball of yarn to her. 

‘Did you ever see,” said widow Flint, “how 
Miss Hammond dresses now days? I should 
like to know where all the money comes from. 
That bunnit she had on last Sunday didn’t cost 
less than six dollars. And to my certin knowl- 
edge she’s had five new dresses since last winter. 
There, if you don’t call that extravagance, I 
don’t know what is.” 

‘I s’pose her husband can afford it off the 
profits he makes in the store,” sneered Miss 
Crusty. “I shouldn’t wonder if there was a 
half pound of sand in two pounds of sugar I 
got there t’other day. Is’pose you know sand 
weighs down pretty heavy.” 

‘I know one thing, he don’t always give good 
weight,” said Mrs. Carter. ‘I sent Tom after 
half a pound of raisins the other day, and I don’t 
b’l’eve he brought home more’na quarter of a 
pound.” 

‘We all know what Tom Carter is,” whisper- 
ed Susan Colby to her neighbor, “I s’pose he 
ate the raisins up himself.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t think it looks well to see young gals 
whisperin’ when older folks is talkin’,” said Miss 
Crusty, severely. 

At this speech, Susan gave her companion a 
pinch, which caused her to utter a faint scream, 
thus provoking the indignation of Miss Crusty 
still more. 

‘Seems to me gals now days. haint got no 
manners,’ muttered this venerable spinster, as 
she jerked her chair away from the vicinity of 
the offenders. 

‘“‘J’m glad she’s gone,” again whispered Su- 
san, ‘‘I s’pose she was mad because she couldn’t 
hear what we said.” 

“It seems Lawyer Pynchon’s new house is 
done,” remarked Mrs. Peters, and all eyes were 
turned towards the windows commanding a view 
of the stylish-looking structure. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Woodman, “and I think 
it’s the handsomest house in Tattlewood.” 

“It'll do well enough, but I think there’s too 
much filagree about it, altogether,” said Mrs. 
Smalley. ‘“ Besides, what does Pynchon want 
of such a house as that when he’s an old bach- 
elor, I should like to know ?”’ 

‘Perhaps he means to select a wife soon to 
put in it,” said Angelina Flint, with a simper. 

“‘ Humph, I guess if he does,” said Miss Crus- 
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ty, “he'll go out of Tattlewood, for he can’t help 
seein’ all the gals here are crazy arter him, and 
I never knowed a gal to run arter a feller yet, 
but what he run as far t’other way.” 

‘*T guess that’s why she never got married,” 
whispered Susan to her friend. ‘She run too 
hard for some. beau in her youthful days, and he 
took to his heels.” . 

‘‘T’d give a good deal if I could go in and see 
the house,” said Mrs. Carter; “they: say it’s 
mightily fixed up inside, with stucco-work and 
such like.’ 

‘Perhaps you'll have a chance to gratify your 
curiosity sometime,” said Jane Woodman. 
“Don’t you admire the color Mr. Pynchon has 
chosen for the outside* Ihave always thought 
@ neutral tint for a house much prettier than 
white.” 

“A neuter tint? Why didn’t you say mud- 
color, and done with it? This comes of gals 
now days gettin’ so much book-larnin’, they can’t 
tell the color of a house without bringin’ in some 
jawcracker word to tell how much they know. 
For my part I think Squire Pynchon’s house the 
homeliest color I ever see in my born days.” 

“0, we all have a right to our own opinion,” 
said Jane, good-naturedly, as she followed her 
mother out to assist her in getting tea. 

“‘T wonder what has become of that girl that’s 
been stopping at the minister’s lately,” said Mrs. 
Locke. ‘I meant to had my daughter Miranda 
get acquainted with her before she left town, for 
I liked her appearance very much.” 

“I s’pose you know ’pearances are deceitfal,” 
squeaked Miss Crusty. “‘I guess it’s just as 
well Miranda didn’t get acquainted with her. I 
don’t think myself she’s any better than she 
ought to be.” 

“Why, how you talk, Miss Crusty,” said Mrs. 
Smalley, eagerly. “Do tell us—do you know 
anything against her ?”’ 

“1 don’t alwers tell all I know,” replied the 
spinster, looking mysterious. 

‘“‘ There now, Miss Crusty, you do know some- 
thing, and I should think you might tell us.” 

“Well, I promised not to tell, but I don’t 
know as it'll] do any harm to know.” 

“There, now, do tell, Miss Crusty. Of course 
we wont tell nobody. Ineverdo. There’s Miss 
Manly told me as much as a month ago that her 
daughter Hannah was fixin’ to git married, and 
I never told nobody on it yet.” 

“Well there, that explains something I thought 
was kinder misterus at the Manlys t’other day. 
I’m real glad I found out. But about that girl 
at the minister's. I used to see her hangin’ 
around the minister and bein’ altogother too fe 
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mniliar with him, and one day Hepsy Lee was 
goin’ by there and told me she see Mr. Ashley 
drive off with her, and leave his wife cryin’ in 
the door.” | 

“Well, now do tell. If that aint scandelous 
to hear such carryin’s on in Tattlewood,” gasp- 
ed Mrs. Smalley, with great horror depicted on 
her face. 

‘“Why, Miss Crusty, I am surprised you should 
have formed such an opinion of Miss Evans. I 
don’t think the familiarity you spoke of is any- 
thing to Miss Evans’s discredit, seeing Mr. Ash- 
ley is her brother,” remarked Mrs. Makepeace, 
somewhat severely for her. 

“Her brother!” retorted the spinster, “TI 
should like to know how you make that out, 
when his name is Ashley, and her name is 
Evans.” 

“Very easily. Mr. Ashley’s mother was left 
a widow when he was quite small, and she mar- 
ried Mr. Evans for her second husband, so that 
the young lady you spoke of is Mr. Ashley's half 
sister. When you saw them driving away to- 
gother, it was to see their mother whom they had 
heard was dangerously ill. As she was very 
much beloved by Mrs. Ashley, I think her tears 
on the occasion were very natural.” 

Just then, much to Miss Crusty’s relief, Mrs. 
Woodman appeared, and invited the ladies out 
to tea. 

“There, ladies,” remarked the hostess, after 
she had helped all her guests to their favorite 
beverage, “do take right hold and help your- 
selves, but I don’t know as you'll find anything 
fit to eat on the table. I didn’t have a bit good 
luck with them biscuit, somehow J never do 
when anybody’s comin’.” 

“J’m sure they are very nice,” said Mrs. 
Makepeaco, and a dozen other voices made the 
same assertion. 

‘Well I’m glad if you can make out to eat 

’em. Jane, wont you pass them preserves? I 
was most ashamed to put ’em On, they aint half 
so good as J have sometimes.” 

“Why how you talk, Miss Woodman,” said 
Mrs. Smalley, helping herself the second time. 
“‘ They are real delicious.” 

“T’m glad you think so,” replied Mrs. Wood- 
man, looking benignant. ‘ Miss Crusty, is your 
tea out ?” 

“No, I thank ye, but I should like to have you 
fill it up with all tea. When I drink it at all, 
which I seldom do, I want some strength to it.” 

“Ym sorry I anes it so weak i in ‘the first place, 
but I didn’t think— 


“Q, no matter. Of course what suits me aint 
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Crusty, with the look of a martyr. Mrs. Make- 
peace’s lucid explanation of the little piece of do- 
mestic scandal she had served up about the min- 
ister’s family, still rankled in her heart. Not-— 
withstanding she seldom drank tea, before she 
left the table she managed to swallow the con- 
tents of her fifth cup. 

As all tea-drinkings have an end, so did Mrs. 
Woodman’s, and with tongues more nimble than 
ever, the ladies of Tattlewood returned to the 
parlor, Mrs. Woodman and Jane remaining be- 
hind to clear away, and in their absence their 
guests had a fine chance to discuss the merits of 
their late entertainment. . 

“I don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Smalley to her 

Crusty ally, ‘‘that Miss Woodman made excuses 
about them preserves. I really b’l’eve what I’ve 
eat now is going to make me sick.” 
_ “You should have let ’em alone as I did,” 
was the sharp retort. ‘The looks on ’em was 
enough for me. Such slops as she had for tea I 
never see before in all my life.” 

““Why, Miss Crusty, I thought I saw you 
send back your cup to get filled several times.” 

“ Well, if folks would mind their own bizness, 
they wouldn’t know every swaller their next 
neighbor takes.” 

This remark greatly incensed Mrs. Smalley, 
who indignantly withdrew to the other side of 
the room. Mrs. Woodman and Jane now en- 
tered, and announced the fact that several gentle- 
men were to be seen in the road, on their way to 
the house. Whereupon Mrs. Makepeace request- 
ed the ladies to deliver up their work into her 
careful keeping, and they procecded to do so 
with great alacrity. 

There was a flutter of excitement among the 
girls when the young gentlemen began to arrive, 
and many a fair one’s heart beat faster as the 
handsome Arthur Locke exchanged with her the 
usual greetings. In due time Mr. Asbley arriv- 
ed accompanied by his wife, wno had entrusted 
the care of her babe to an aunt who had provi- 
dentially arrived that afternoon. 

“It seems Miss Ashley can leave home to 
come to the circle in the evenin’, after all the 


‘work’s done,” growled Miss Crusty. 


The remark was overheard by the lady in 
question, but considering from whence it came, 
she tried to dismiss it fiom her thoughts. The 
possibility that others for whose opinion she did 
care, might thus misconstrue her frequent ab- 
sence from the circle, threw a shadow upon her 
heart the rest of the evening. After an hour or 
"go spent in the most social manner, Mr. Ashley 
stepped forward and rapping upon the table to 


of no consequence to nobody,” whined Miss | enjoin silence, said: 


( 
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- “Ladies and gentlemen, if you will give me 
your attention for a few moments, I will promise 
you that you will be amply repaid for so doing.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Jane 
Woodman, attired in bridal robes entered lean- 
ing upon the arm of Arthur Locke, and stood 
before the minister. A simultaneous exclama- 
tion of astonishment was about to burst forth, 
when the words “let us pray,” caused a pro- 
found hush. 

After a fervent petition for the Divine blessing 
to rest upon the bridal pair, in a few words he 
pronounced them husband and wife, and amid 
an array of faces expressing the most intense 
wonder, the happy couple retired at the same 
room which they entered. 

““My good friends,” said Mr. Ashley, ‘“ Mr. 
and Mrs. Locke the younger have authorized 
me to invite the entire company over to their 
new house which has been building for them this 
summer under the superintendence of our friend 
Mr. Pynchon. With such a large company we 
can give the house a most excellent warming, 
and I propose that we all accept the invitation 
in a body, and adjourn there immediately.” 

They needed no further urging, and there was 
a rush for bonnets, shawls and hats, amid excla- 
mations of “‘ Did you ever?” “My conscience !”’ 


‘Sakes alive!” “‘Mercy on us!” “ Who ever. 


saw the like?” “It beats all natur!” 

The parents of the newly married pair were 
not the least astonished of the crowd, and as 
Mrs. Woodman neared the house with her hus- 
band, a sudden feeling of exultation came over 
her, that her daughter was going to be mistress 
-of the new house instead of Miranda Locke, and 
she was about to express it, when it flashed upon 
her that Betsey Locke’s son was the owner of 
the house, and she was silent. 

In a conspicuous -part of the room stood the 
bridal party, and with dignity and grace combin- 
ed received their astonished visitors. Miss Crus- 
ty could not be prevailed upon to pay her respects 


_ to them, her indignation was so great that a 


couple had actually got married right before her 
eyes and she never had the remotest suspicion 
that it was going to happen. Such an unheard- 
of thing had never been done in Tattlewood from 
its first settlement to the present time. The crest- 
falicn dealer in news was, however, induced to 
accept a piece of wedding cake, and a very liber- 
al slice fnond its way into her capacious pocket, 
notwithstanding she protested to everybody she 
never ate such detestable stuff for wedding cake 
in her life. 


The rest of the company enjoyed themselves. 


finely, and in due time they departed, to discuss 


the astounding events of the evening, on some 
future occasion. The parents of the bride and 
groom remained after the other guests had left, 


and the fathers were extremely delighted at the 


union just consummated. 

‘“Come, Arthur,” said Mr. Locke, “I think 
it is about time we old folks were told how you 
two came to strike up a match without our know- 
ing anything about it. And how came you by 
this house? I-hope everything is all right.’ 

“Don’t have any fears about that, father. 
The fact is, 1 thought that legacy that Uncle 
Roger left me could not be better invested than 
in a good substantial house to begin life in, as 
Doctor Locke, and so not caring to answer the 
questions of all Tattiewood as to my intentions 
in building, I tarned the whole affair over to Mr. 
Pynchon, who,:as you see, is an excellent ar- 
chitect as well as lawyer. Jane and I, although 
members of rival houses, took it into our heads 
to fall in love with one another, after the fashion 
of Shakspeare’s immortal lovers, Romeo and 
Juliet, and to save a prodigious amount of idle 
gossip before the happy event, we decided to in- 
troduce the new fasbion of a sewing-circle and a 
wedding combined.” 

‘“‘ Well, you’ve done up the business in good 
shape, that’s a fact,” said Mr. Woodman, giv- 
ing the hand of his son-in-law a hearty shake. 
‘“‘T had rather you would be Jane’s husband than 
anybody else I know of in these parts. Come, 
mother,” said he, addressing his wife, ‘“now’s 
the time for you and Mrs. Locke to make up.” 

Jane, who during these words, was standing 
with one arm affectionately around Miranda’s 
neck, now sprang forward and led her mother 
up to Mrs. Locke, and befor’ they knew it them- 
selves the two women were cordially shaking 
hands. 

“JT shouldn’t have had such hard feelings to- 
wards you, Betsey,” said Mrs. Woodman, “if 
Miss Crusty hadn’t told me such awful provok- 
ing things you said about me. She said she 
never thought of goin’ to your house only when 
the sewin’-circle met there.” 

‘‘What a story. She took tea at our house 
last night, and said she wished the circle was 
goin’ to meet anywhere else but at your house, 
she hated you so bad.” 

‘‘ You see now what her stories are good for,” 
said Jane, “‘and I propose that after this, we 
bear with her presence when we meet her, as an 
unavoidable infliction, and let her storics enter 
at one ear and depart at the other.” 

The proposition was received with favor by 
all, and from that happy evening the uwo fam- 
ilies were the best of friends. 


